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Mass on the mountain 








HE first Maryknoll Mass in the Indian parish that clings to the moun- 

tainside above La Paz was celebrated under the glorious ceiling of a 
sunlit Bolivian sky. Towering Illimani, arrayed in gleaming glaciers, 
served as majestic backdrop. 

The Maryknoll pastor, Father James Flaherty, of Philadelphia, had been 
given a ragged slice of land in a setting of adobe huts. With the aid of 
the curate, Father Frederick Walker, of Boston, the portable altar was set 
up. Then the faithful were summoned by the ringing of a tiny handbell 
through the village streets. 

Indian mothers knelt on the rough ground, their babies strapped to their 
backs; while Indian men gathered on the fringe of the crowd. Soldiers and 
Bolivians of Spanish descent had also flocked to the open-air Mass. There, 
too, kneeling among the Indians, was an eminent Catholic layman and 
noted career diplomat, Pierre de L. Boal, of Boalsburg, Pennsylvania, the 
first United States Ambassador to Bolivia. 
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We change a bit... 


Our READERS have been 
accustomed to receive 
Tue Fiertp AFAR in a 
particular package. We 
should have liked to 
keep the traditional for- 
mat, but the national 
rationing of paper stock 
compels us, if we are to 
fill the new as well as 
old subscriptions, to re- 
duce the size of our, and 
your, magazine. We are 
glad to make adjust- 
ments which the war 
renders necessary. We 
hope you will like the 
new style of the Mary- 
knoll magazine. War- 
time difficulties of trans- 
portation may delay ar- 
rival. Kindly inform us 
of any change in address, 
and tell us if your copy 
is not received. 
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Where the priest goes, happiness follows 


More Maryknollers to China 


“ 


SUPPOSE you'd be happy if you 
could bring back all the Mary- 
knollers in the Orient,” someone re- 
marked recently. 

“Back home!” we exclaimed. “But 
they are missioners! On the contrary, 
we have been investigating every pos- 
sible means to get new workers into 
China. How delighted our priests would 
be if each new airplane crossing the 
mountains to Chungking would carry 
along a Maryknoller to join his con- 
fréres in Kwangtung or Kwangsi.” 

At present, the chances of flying our 
missioners into China are slim; we have 
begged the favor in Washington with- 
out avail. Recently, however, nearly 
thirty Maryknoll priests and Sisters who 
had been imprisoned for a year at Hong 
Kong were released. Every one of them, 
the sick and the well, made a hazardous 
journey, hundreds of miles, back to 
their assigned mission stations in in- 
terior China. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, the Maryknollers are the only 


N 


American civilians now remaining in 
the Provinces of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, South China. 

Almost two hundred Maryknoll 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters are today 
engaged in their usual mission work 
and many additional wartime activities 
in South China. Hawaii has nearly a 
hundred Maryknollers, and is asking for 
more. Several score of our missioners 
are still in custody in the Japanese 
Empire or the Philippines, while a great 
part of the hundred sent by the Japa- 
nese to the United States on the Grips- 
holm are now at work in Latin America. 


Maryknoll rejoices 
When Bishop Walsh learned of our 


missioners’ release, he cabled immedi- 
ately to Chungking: “Maryknoll re- 
joices in delivery of our missioners. 
Adequate rest should be given those 
needing it before undertaking mission 
work. Please relay affectionate greet- 
ings to all.” 














“Give thanks to The Immaculate 
Mother for this answer to our novena 
for the release of our Maryknollers,” 
wired Father Tennien from Chungking. 

Latest news of the released missioners 
tells us of the arrival in Kweilin of 
Fathers William J. Downs (Erie, Pa.) ; 
John P. Tackney (Somerville, Mass.) ; 
Ralph H. Siebert (Akron, Ohio) ; 
Michael H. O’Connell (San Francisco, 
Calif.) ; Wenceslaus F. Knotek (Racine, 
Wis.) ; Michael R. Gaiero (Haverhill, 
Mass.) ; Leonard Madison (Syracuse, 
N. Y.) ; and Leo J. Walter (Cincinnati, 
Ohio). Of these, Fathers Downs, Sie- 
bert, Gaiero, and Madison were on their 
way to Bishop Ford’s Kaying Vicariate. 

In Kweilin also are Sisters M. Paul 
McKenna (Reading, Pa.) ; M. Clement 
Quinn (Brooklyn, N. Y.) ; M. Dorothy 
Walsh (Kokomo, Ind.) ; Cecelia Marie 
Cavalho (Hong Kong); and M. Chris- 
tella Furey (Omaha, Nebr.). 

Listed in Wuchow are Fathers John 
C. Troesch (Springfield, Ill.) ; Michael 
J. McKeirnan (Pomeroy, Wash.) ; and 
John D. Moore (Cumberland, Md.). In 
Wuchow, too, is Brother Thaddeus 
(Thomas H. Revers, of Oberlin, Ohio). 

Sister Henrietta Marie Cunningham 
(West Newton, Mass.) is:in Wuchow. 





Bishop Walsh announces the arrival in 
Free China of nearly thirty additional 
Maryknoll missioners 


Father John J. Toomey (New Bed- 
ford, Mass.) is in Fachow. 

At Loting is Sister M. Eucharista 
Coupe (Lonsdale, R. I.). 

Still in the Portuguese Colony of 
Macao are Sisters M. Patricia Coughlin 
(Arlington, Mass.) ; M. Beatrice Meyer 
(Davenport, Iowa) ; Ann Mary Farrell 
(Long Beach, Calif.); M. Famula 
Clements (Detroit, Mich.) ; Maria Cora- 
zon Jaramillo (Philippine Islands) ; 
and Teresa Maria Yeung (Hong Kong). 











Through barbed wire to Easter 


ALM SUNDAY’S 

sun rose upon the 
South China city of 
Sunwui—a place com- 
pletely ringed with the 
most deadly barbed- 
wire barrier that the 
Japanese knew how to 
stretch. Inside this 
circle of steel, the 
palms were being 
blessed. Near by a 
bomb fell. The service 
went on. There was 
another bomb; then 
another. Some one 
counted a hundred be- 
fore I had finished 
saying Mass. 

A tempest of bombs 
rained down all through Holy Week. 
The Christians had to be sent away for 
safety, and I had no Holy Week ser- 
vices. It was a dismal and discouraging 
time. I had planned baptismal cere- 
monies, with forty catechumens to re- 
ceive the sacrament; but now there was 
no one in the city to be baptized. 

Among those in the doctrine class had 
been a group of young men who had 
seemed notably earnest. They had left 
the city only under vigorous protest. 

“We'll go because the Spiritual 
Father and our parents wish it so,” one 
of them had finally said. “But it is still 
almost a week until Easter. Who knows 
what may happen before then?” 

He looked over at another in the 
group, who nodded his head. “Who 
knows?” this one repeated. “‘A wise 
man adapts himself to circumstances, 
as water shapes itself to a vessel.’ ” 





Last year at Easter, Father Burke 
baptized behind barbed wire 


by Rev. Martin J. BuRKE 


Easter opened upon 
a scene of desolation. 
Sunwui was a desert- 
edcity.Atthreeo’clock 
in the afternoon, I 
stood on the porch, 
gazing at the pitted 
landscape. No one was 
in sight. Then, up from 
nowhere, popped one 
of my youths. Then 
others, until altogeth- 
er there were six. 

“Here we are, Fa- 
ther!” they chorused. 

One of them added, 
“We haven’t forgot- 
ten it is Easter Sun- 
day, and we’re here 
to be baptized.” 

They were baptized; and later they 
told the story of how they had resolved 
they were not going to miss the oppor- 
tunity, barbed wire or no barbed wire. 

No, they had not climbed over the 
barbed barrier. Instead they had bur- 
rowed into the earth and crept under 
the barbed wire! 

Inch by inch they had crawled. The 
Japanese sentries were on both sides, 
and they were not asleep. Any sound, 
any false move, and the zealous youths 
would have been killed. Once a soldier 
came near. The boys flattened their 
bodies nearer the good earth that was 
their shelter and their protection. Be- 
fore the soldier could reach them, they 
had wriggled under and through. 

There is no barbed wire strong 
enough to defeat ardor like that of those 
six young men, whom I baptized with 
joy that Easter Day. 
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How much are we to blame? 


“TT THINK the Catholic Church 
missed a wonderful opportunity in 
Japan.” 

The modern young Japanese profes- 
sor weighed his words. He was talking 
to Father William Murphy, missioner 
from Maryknoll, and he hammered his 
meaning home in almost faultless En- 
glish. 

“You know,” he went on, “you Cath- 
olics have not made in recent years a 
really serious attempt to bring your 
philosophy of life to Japan. You sent 
over a handful of men, yes. How much 
of an effort was that to spread the doc- 
trine of Christ?” 

Father Murphy leaned forward, lis- 
tening intently. The war 
had come rushing in 
upon him, and the in- 
evitable was about to 
happen. He, along with 
other Maryknollers, 
was being excluded 
from Japan. The pro- 
fessor had learned of 
the Government decree, - 
and had sent word that 
he wanted to see Father 
Murphy before the 
priest went off to a con- 
centration camp. 

This man was on the 
faculty of one of the 
leading Japanese universities. He had 
traveled over the world and had studied 
at Oxford. He was a pagan, but his 
earnestness was unmistakable as he re- 
sumed: 

“In the last thirty years, we Japanese 
have been looking for a new way of 
life. We went to America, and what 
did we get? Automobiles, machines, 





movies, pleasures! We turned the other 
way, to the Russians. They gave us Karl 
Marx, and that gave us more than one 
headache! We tried England, and Eng- 
land showed us social layers from bar- 
onets to paupers. We tried Germany, 
and you know what we got there. 

“Lately, I have been looking into the 
way of life the Catholics teach. It may 
surprise you to know that I can see that 
it has the truth; I believe, now, that 
you were right and we were wrong. 
But I blame you that you had the truth, 
and did not bring it to us. Christ, your 
Leader, bade you give the truth to 
all men, yes. But you made’ hardly 
more than a gesture toward Japan.” 

The learned Orien- 
tal’s face clouded. “I 
feel,” he continued, 
“that you have cheated 
us. If you had given 
the people this truth, 
we should never have 
come to the crisis in 
which you see us today. 
We realize our mistake 
(at least, I myself real- 
ize it)—now, when it is 
too late!” 

The Maryknoller 
knew that the Japanese 
man of the world was 
wrong, very wrong. It 
was not too late, for it is never too late. 
Some day he will find that out. 

But was he wrong about the blame? 
After all, how much are we to blame? 
Japan looked to us for a way of life— 
and we shipped iron and automobiles, 
movies and machinery, across the Pa- 
cific. Was that what the real Japan was 
looking for? 








Senor Pepito 
and the crocodile 


“TF I HAD that fishing pole, I’d catch 
the biggest fish in the river,” said 
Senor Pepito. 
Senor Pepito was only twelve. 
“Senor” was a name, not a title. There 
were other Pepitos in his inland Bo- 





by Rev. ALBERT J. NEVINS 


livian village, so our Pepito had to have 
an additional name. Perhaps Senor was 
tagged on him because of his manly talk 
and carriage. Certainly, in his ambition 
to catch the big fish, Pepito was quite 


an adult. 
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Senor Pepito was small, with olive 
skin, black hair, dark, twinkling eyes, 
and a smile that meditated mischief. He 
had the drowsy inattention and the far- 
seeing gaze that befits a fisher boy. 
When Senor Pepito first saw the Amer- 
ican priest, he did not know quite what 
to make of him. He had heard his moth- 
er, Donna Maria, tell about the men of 
God. 

“You must be good to the Padre,” 
Donna Maria had said. “He has come 
from far off to help us. Do everything 
you can to help him. Show him we want 
him here.” 

So it happened that, as Father Fowler 
entered his two-room rectory, he saw 
Senor Pepito standing at the door. “I 
have come to help you, Father,” said 
Senor Pepito shyly. 

“Good!” answered Father Fowler. 
He placed a cordial, welcoming hand 
on the child’s shoulder. “Come in. 
What’s your name?” 

Senor Pepito told his name, then 
looked about him with the sharp eyes 
of curiosity. 

“And what do you really think you 


would like to be when you grow up?” 

“A fisherman, Padre; a great fisher- 
man!” eagerly answered Senor Pepito. 
It was his life’s ambition! A fisherman. 


A miraculous rod 


Did the Padre ever see the fishing 
rod that looked so beautiful in the mail- 
order catalogue? With that, now, he 
could catch the biggest fish in the river! 
But the American priest had a better 
idea. He had brought a fishing rod from 
the United States, and if Senor Pepito 
was as anxious as all that about fish- 
ing, why, the Padre would gladly lend 
it to him. 

Senor Pepito glowed with happiness. 
But when he saw the Padre’s fishing 
gear, his eyes bulged. Why, it was big- 
ger and better than the one in the cata- 
logue! It was really beautiful. 

“What a fisherman I could be with 
that!” cried Senor Pepito. 

“Come back tomorrow, and you can 
go fishing with it,” Father Fowler prom- 
ised. 

Next morning Senor Pepito was wait- 
ing for the priest before Father Fowler 


These young men might have been seminarians, if teachers had been there 
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had completed Mass in the little jungle 
chapel. The Padre took him to the rec- 
tory and presented him with the pole. 
“Take good care of it, now,” he cau- 
tioned. 

“Oh, I will,” said Senor Pepito; “I 
certainly will!” He started headlong 
for the door—then checked his rush 
an instant, exclaiming, “What a fisher- 
man I shall be now, Father! What a 
fisherman!” 


Big? It was too big! 


Senor Pepito hurried toward the 
muddy river that sometimes murmured 
and sometimes roared above the village. 
Bait was deftly applied, and the rod 
whistled through the air. In plunged 
hook, line, and sinker. Slowly Senor 
Pepito began to reel in the line, as the 
Padre had shown him. 

Then the line began to pull back at 
him. A bite—a big one! “I’ve caught a 
big fellow!” Senor Pepito shouted ex- 
citedly to no one. 

The yellow river churned and boiled. 
The catch wasn’t just a big fish, it was 
tremendous. A tail flashed out of the 
foaming river. Senor Pepito stared in 
consternation. 

“A crocodile!” he screamed. He shril- 
ly commanded the crocodile to get off 
the line. But his words didn’t do a bit 
of good. 


An unequal struggle 


The crocodile started away. Senor 
Pepito’s reel hummed, as the line played 
out to the end. He started to match his 
twelve-year-old strength against the 
crocodile’s. Either Senor Pepito was go- 
ing to pull that crocodile out, or that 
crocodile was going to pull Senor Pe- 
pito in. An unequal struggle, it could 
have only one ending if it went on. Sob- 
bing, Senor Pepito let the pole go, and 
the crocodile plunged off with it—to 
whatever place crocodiles go with fish- 
ing rods, 

A small boy plodded gloomily back 


OS 


to the house of the Padre. Gone was 
the bounce and vanished the efferves- 
cence of Senor Pepito, world’s number- 
one fisherman. Here was a dejected, 
frightened, little boy. 

“Senor Pepito, what has happened?” 

Empty arms and a tear-stained face 
gave the answer. Father Fowler felt 
a little regret; after all, it had been a 
pretty fine piece of fishing tackle, and 
he had been looking forward... . 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he assured the 
shamefaced lad. “We'll get another pole 
from the United States.” To himself 
he added, “Maybe.” 

Senor Pepito brightened. “You’re not 
angry, then, Father?” he asked. 

“No, not at all, Senor Pepito.” And 
when he had heard the story of the 
astonishing encounter, the priest add- 
ed: “You could not help it. It is better 
to lose a fishing pole than a boy—espe- 
cially a good boy.” 


Pepito, the unforgiving 


Senor Pepito smiled. He was for- 
given. But no, that wasn’t all. He hadn’t 
forgiven himself. He spoke sternly: 

“It was very foolish of me, Padresito. 
But I will repay my debt to you. I will 
work here about the church and rectory 
until I have done enough to repay 
you—even though it takes one hundred 
years. I will work; I promise it.” 

The Padre eyed the barefoot boy, 
musingly. Yes, there was something 
very fine in that little fisherman of his, 
to whom a hundred years were as a day. 
What a link there was, and always had 
been, between fishermen and savers of 
souls! Were not Peter and many of the 
other Apostles fishermen? 

Come to think of it, Senor Pepito 
might turn out to be a really good fish- 
erman. Some day, when the Padres 
from Maryknoll would be able to open 
a seminary for South American voca- 
tions, a really fine fisherman might not 
be so bad. After all, Senor Pepito was 
growing fast.... 
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Refugees surround him 


ASS was just over. We stepped 

out of the tiny Maryknoll chapel 

in Kweilin, a makeshift hastily erect- 

ed from the bombed rubble of the 
mission buildings. 

At once Monsi- »-y 
gnor Romaniellowas ? 
engulfed by the wait- 
ing crowd. I watched 
as he called one after 
another by name; 
then I grew puzzled 
by the widely vary- 
ing dialects of the 
eager replies. 

“Are all these peo- 
ple Kweilin parish- 
ioners?” I called to 
him over a throng 
of intervening heads. 

“Let Father Jo- 
seph through,” the | 
Monsignor request- 
ed. “And now, tell 
him where you are 
from.” 


came: ‘‘Macao,”’ 
“Chungking,” “Hunan,” “Hong Kong,” 
“Fukien,” “Chekiang,” “Kiangsi.” . . . 


The trysting place 


“Here are two very happy people I’d 
like you to meet.” The Monsignor point- 
ed to a rather elderly Chinese man and 
a bright-faced lad of about twelve. 

“These two are from Anhwei Prov- 
ince, a thousand miles away,” he con- 
tinued. “They were separated on the 
road, when their party was bombed 
from the skies; and Mr. Chan was 
afraid the boy was lost. This is his 
youngest; his other sons were soldiers 





by Rev. JosepH P. McGinn 


and have been killed fighting the enemy. 
The boy got here first. He’s been living 
at the mission for some weeks. Only 
yesterday, the father found him here.” 
“How did you 
know where to go?” 
I asked the lad. 
“My father told 
me to look always for 
the mission cross,” 
answered the child. 
“If we were separat- 
ed, he said I should 
always find help and 
safety there.’’ He 
clung to his father’s 
hand as he spoke. 
“The Kweilin mis- 
sion has been the 
trysting place for 
more than one Chi- 
nese family separat- 
ed in the long flight 
from the enemy,” 
the Monsignor ob- 


At Kweilin, Monsignor Romaniello has served. 
The answers ganized relief for countless refugees 


“Good morning.” 
Unmistakable Cali- 
fornian accents sounded abovethe voices 
of the Chinese. I turned in surprise to see 
the cheerful face of an American aviator. 

“It surely is good to be able to attend 
Mass out here,” the young man said. 

“And we are surely glad to have 
you,” welcomed the Monsignor cor- 
dially. “Come along to the mission for 
breakfast and a chat with the Fathers.” 

As we were about to go, the man 
from Anhwei spoke: “Look, my son. 
The Beautiful Country of the Starry 
Flag sends to China both American com- 
rades in-arms and American messengers 
of eternal salvation.” 





Friends in 
the service 


HEREVER young Americans in 

the service may be, either at home 
or overseas, Maryknoll friends and 
benefactors of Maryknoll are right there 
among them. And Maryknoll is right 
there with them, too. We often think of 
these friends, and we pray for them. We 
regard them as part of the Maryknoll 
family—in a real sense, they, and all 
our friends, are Maryknoll. 
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IEUTENANT Douglas E. MacDon- 


ald, of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
was in the communications office when 
the first torpedo hit. (This occurred just 
off the coast of Africa.) He dashed to 
get the ship’s papers. A second torpedo 
blew out the generators. Then came 
“Abandon ship!” 
The young officer tossed the bag with 
the records over the side, and dove 


after it into the ocean. He found a life 
raft, and hung on half an hour. A land- 
ing barge dropped him ashore. at 
Fedala, north of Casablanca, in North 
Africa. Hundreds of other Navy men 
continued to “drift” in. Many of them 
were lodged at a Catholic mission 
church conducted by French priests. 

Later, Lieutenant 
McDonald was or- 
dered back to New 
York, and he visited 
us at the New York 
City Maryknoll office; 
he is an old friend. 
There was much he 
could not report, but 
he did admit he has 
been recommended for 
a citation for gallan- 
try. 


j 


~ One of the first Red 
Cross workers to go to 
London from the Unit- 
ed States was Adelaide 
Johnson (left), of New 
York City, a staunch 
friend of Maryknoll 
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A SMALL Navy boat upset some- 
where in the South Seas, not far 
from shore. Lieutenant James J. Brady, 
a friend of Maryknoll, was in command. 
He is an expert swimmer. 

Lieutenant Brady saw two of his men 
fighting for their lives in the shark- 
infested waters. He sped to the rescue 
of one, brought him safely ashore, and 
then stroked quickly back into the dan- 
gerous sea to save the other. Too late! 
A shark had snapped off the sailor’s leg. 
Lieutenant Brady managed to get the 
man ashore. The seaman died soon after 
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that. Lieutenant Brady walked thirty 
miles to find a priest to say a funeral 
Mass for his lost comrade. 
e 

“ AVE you got him with you?” his 

pals in the big bomber called out 
to Flight Sergeant Robert J. Campbell 
(second from the left, above), as they 
checked up with each other on proper- 
ties that were not to be left behind. They 
were about to speed across the English 
Channel on one of the now famous raids 
over the Nazis’ city of Cologne. 

“IT knew what they meant. I’m the 
only Roman Catholic in my crew, and 
I always wear my Saint Christopher 
medal,” said Bob, telling all about it in 
a featured magazine story in the Sun- 
day New York Times. 

Bob is only twenty-one, and was 
twice rejected by the U. S. Army Air 
Force because of his lack of a college 
degree. He joined the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, and recently had the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross pinned on his 
breast by the King of England. 

He and his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Campbell, of Pawling, New 
York, are among Maryknoll’s staunch 
friends. 








Out of Bolivia 


The old meets the new 


N LA PAZ, the simple antiquities of 
ancient Bolivia are disturbed by the 
mechanics of modern civilization. 

Streamlined dwellings of no particu- 
lar architectural type stand near beau- 
tiful old monuments of the past. Auto- 
mobiles speed past herds of llamas, the 
latter loaded down with firewood or 
grain and stepping daintily along in 
caravans before the brandishing whips 
of their Indian masters. Indians from 
the Altiplano, with their 
rude, homespun apparel 
—the earlapped hats, the 
battered sandals, the 
vest-like coats—brush 
against the spotless eve- 
ning dress or morning 
suit of the Bolivian mer- 
chant or politician. 

In the church where 
we said Mass, the Indian 
ladies sat contentedly on 
the floor; their men folk 
huddled timidly at the rear of the 
church, while a few sat in the sanctuary. 
Here, at last, the new did not clash with 
the old. The priests from the United 
States were already at home; they were 
united with the people through a glori- 
ous Faith—ever ancient, ever new. 


—Father Frederick P. Waiker, of East Boston 
Progress in the Pando 


THE STRUGGLE with the language has 
been going on daily, and rather shortly 
I hope to be able to hold my own with 
our parishioners. The people grow in- 
creasingly friendly. At first, they were 
cautious, or rather curious to discover 
just what kind of Padres we were. Visits 
to the sick, catechism classes for the 
children, and after-school games for 





Rev. Frederick Walker 


the youngsters served as introductions. 
Attendance at Mass has increased. 

The big work is instruction, in season 
and out. Just how much we shall give 
the elders will depend on our ingenuity 
and, of course, on God’s grace. We are 
quite hopeful for the coming genera- 
tion, for all the schools were opened to 
us at the beginning of the term. 


—Father Thomas Danehy, 
of Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Town Hall today! 


My First Mass at Guay- 
ara was a Mass of Re- 
quiem. I had given 
Father Fowler my only 
set of black vestments, so 
I had to say the Mass in 
white. I dropped over to 
see the alcalde (the may- 
or) and several of the 
other notables, but could 
get no aid in finding any 
house. We finally agreed 
there was not a vacant house in town. 
So I shall say Mass in the Town Hall 
each day. 

The alcalde recommended seven 
o'clock for the Sunday Mass. The ladies 
of the village preferred a nine o’clock 
Mass. I decided to say both Masses, and 
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see which was better attended. I arrived 
at the Town Hall at seven and found it 
closed; only two boys were waiting. I 
was told it was impossible to open the 
doors, because Government documents 
were kept there ; but it was soon arranged 
that the Town Hall would be opened at 
nine o’clock. It was just as well, since 
there had been nobody for the seven 
o'clock Mass. 

At the nine o’clock Mass there were 
nearly fifty people, including many 
men. I was thrilled. 

The next day there was a big turn- 
out for Mass. At least a hundred per- 
sons crowded in and out of Town Hall. 
They had to stand or kneel. The floor 
is paved with bricks. If 
it weren’t the Town Hall, 
I should be able to do 
something about it. 


—Father James Logue, 
of New York 


Processional 


AT sIx this evening we 
had a procession in hon- 
or of Our Lady. Realiz- 
ing that many of the peo- 
ple would leave as soon 
as they reached the 
church, without even thinking of en- 
tering to receive Our Lord’s blessing, 
Father Danehy prepared a talk which 
he delivered in front of the church be- 
fore anyone had a chance to go. 

After a rather busy day we retired at 
eleven, anticipating a good night’s rest. 





Rev. August Kircher 





Rev. Robert Fransen 
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That was not 
to be. At about 
one o'clock in 
the morning, a 
man rapped at 
the door, ask- 
ing to be ad- 
mitted to the 
church so he 
could ring the 
bell. We learn- 
ed later this 
bell also serves as Riberalta’s only fire 
alarm. The bell clanged for fifteen min- 
utes, keeping everybody awake. A grass- 
covered hut on the outskirts of town 
had caught fire. Nothing can be done 
to stop such fires, but 
everybody helps to pre- 
vent their spread. 





Rev. James Logue 


—Father Robert Fransen, 
of Glendive, Montana 


Shower of kindness 


THIS MORNING we walked 
up the street and stopped 
in at one of the little 
stores. The owner insist- 
ed on giving us a cou- 
ple of pieces of fudge 
(brown sugar and milk). From out of 
nowhere, ten men, women, and chil- 
dren assembled to receive our bless- 
ing. These are the things that make 
Cotoca interesting. The people have a 
sincere and deep faith. 

The organist just dropped in with a 
bunch of bananas for us. They were 
from his garden. The lady across the 
street sent over some warm cakes yes- 
terday afternoon. All are concerned 
about our health, and want to know how 
we like Cotoca. These people make us 
feel very much at home. They are kind 
and generous. We can truthfully say 
that we are satisfied and well, thank 


God. 


—Father August R. Kircher 
of Brooklyn, New York 








Ine good reason why priests are needed in Latin America 
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Why to Central 
and 
South America? 


ARYKNOLL is sending 
many priests and Sisters 
to Latin America. Why? Have not 
the activities of Protestant groups 
in Latin America been opposed, 
precisely because our southern 
neighbors are overwhelmingly 
Catholic? Why then Maryknoll to 
Latin America? 

The first and best reason is that 
the Holy Father desires us to go, 
and Latin-American bishops have 
asked us to help their people. The 
people are indeed Catholic, but 
their clergy are not numerous 
enough to serve the 124,000,000 
individuals in the southern part 
of this hemisphere. 

In the United States, there are 
22,956,242 Catholics and 36,580 
priests. In the Latin lands of this 
hemisphere, the clergy number 
only 16,000 priests for more than 
five times the Catholics in the 
United States. 


Our sure guide 


Central and South America 
present a curious phenomenon of 
unity that transcends all national 
and political barriers. This unity 
is partly accounted for by a sim- 
ilarity of racial origin, social and 
religious influences, and the fact 
that the countries had been, for 
centuries, colonies of a mother 
state—Spain or Portugal. 

Accordingly, while our mis- 
sioners are going to various coun- 








tries, they may be said to be going also 
to the people of a continent. In Latin 
America, cultural and religious influ- 
ences pass from one country to another 
as within a single body, so that it is true 
to say that the real congregation of our 
priests will be immensely more vast than 
the congregation which they will see 
from their pulpits. 

Maryknoll is not going to Central and 
South America because some of our 
priests and Sisters were excluded from 
the Japanese Empire, or because the 
lands of the Western Hemisphere alone 
remain accessible for travel. We would 
not go for either, or both, of these rea- 
sons. The return of some of our mis- 
sioners simply permitted a more ex- 
tensive beginning than would have been 
possible without their assistance. 

Our cofounder, Bishop James An- 
thony Walsh, wrote as long ago as 1927, 
“It is too bad that we are not about 


twenty years ahead, so that we could 
touch the continent of South America.” 

We have as yet no practical knowl- 
edge of the complexities and obstacles 
that will surround our activities in Latin 
America, but we know the principle that 
will direct our work in all circum- 
stances. We work first and last as priests 
and missioners. Whatever experience 
may teach in time, it can never teach as 
much as we can learn by applying the 
principle of our vocation. The tradition 
of our missionary priesthood remains 
the surest guide for our beginnings in 
Latin America. We shall be conscious 
with devout humility that Divine Provi- 
dence has committed to us a share in 
advancing the development of the Faith 
throughout a continent. Our commis- 
sion, which is from God, comes at a 
most critical moment, and in our own 
simple way we hope to be apostles of a 
living, growing, energetic faith. 





Mexico’s President 


A short time ago the following news item concerning Mary- 
knoll’s Superior General and President Camacho of Mexico 
was sent to us. It was a newspaper dispatch from Mexico City, 
by Jack Starr Hunt of the Central Press Association: 


Characteristic was President Camacho’s recent interview with Bishop ; 
James E. Walsh, of Maryknoll, New York. Camacho asked the interpreter 
how Bishop Walsh liked Mexico. 


The interpreter replied, “What can the Bishop say of a country that 
wears the Virgin’s Mantle for a sky?” 


The President was impressed. He told the Bishop that a few days pre- 
viously he had inaugurated an astronomical observatory, and near it there 
was a small church. On entering the church and seeing the crucifix and the 
Madonna, he recaptured a precious treasure that he had believed lost—the 
notion of heaven that he had had during his childhood. 


President Camacho took Bishop Walsh into his garden, and they talked 
about the Catholic missions in Mexico. With a gift of roses as a souvenir, 
the Bishop left after a memorable interview. 
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Class of 1952 


2 TL MFTY-TWO seems a long way off; 

but to the forty-two members of 
Maryknoll’s Ordination Class of 1952, 
it is only around the corner. It is just 
past the bend in the road that they are 
already firmly treading. 

What will it be like, this world of 
the future that beckons to the Class of 
1952? Without question, world changes 
will have occurred. Today’s maps, and 
much of today’s geography texts, will 
be out of date. But the Catholic mission- 
er will never be out of date. 

The faraway fields of the world of 
tomorrow are the missions of these 
youths of today who will be ordained at 
Maryknoll in 1952. Before them lie nine 
years of study and training for the work 
of Christ in the post-war world. They 
come from thirty-eight States of the 
Union, from regions that, in the first 
part of this century, were still consid- 
ered by the Church as mission territory. 





Training ground for new generations of Maryknollers 





by Rev. James G. KELLER 


A trail-blazing task will be theirs. It will 
not be for the duration of an emergency 
or for a term of years, but for life. 


_All things to all men 
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Last spring these boys finished 
courses in scattered high schools; most- 
ly near their homes. In the fall they 
met one another as classmates at the 
Maryknoll Preparatory Seminary, near 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

When these beginners in the Mary- 
knoll life shall have attained the 1952 
goal of ordination, they will be men 
equipped with special training and 
skills, in addition to the high standards 
of spirituality and learning exacted for 
every Catholic priest. 

They will have studied the language, 
the history, and the literature of their 
future mission field. They will know 
something of botany and agriculture, of 
mechanics and household skills. Their 
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bodies will have been strengthened and 
their ability to withstand hardships de- 
veloped, by daily exercise and manual 
work, They will be thoroughly equipped 
to impart the Catholic doctrine to non- 
Christians. To sum up, Maryknoll will 
have done its utmost to make these 
young apostles “all things to all men.” 

In 1914, Maryknoll’s Ordination 
“Class” consisted of exactly one—the 
late Father Daniel L. McShane, of 
Columbus, Indiana. 

His Seminary was a made-over farm- 
house, instead of the great stone build- 
ing which now crowns Sunset Hill. 
Members of the Class of 1952 can look 
forward confidently to apostolic labor 
somewhere among the 25,000,000 souls 
in Maryknoll territories of Latin Ameri- 
ca and the Far East (not to mention the 
possibility of further expansion before 
their ordination to the priesthood). 
When Daniel McShane was a student, 
his young Society had, as yet, no 
assigned mission field. 

In one respect, though, we hope the 
Class of 1952 will not be different from 
the “Class” of 1914. 

The first priest to be ordained at 


Maryknoll was “fearless in the charity 
of Christ.” In the formative period of 
the Society, Father McShane seemed 
specially given to us by God as a model 
for his fellow priests. 

During his brief mission career in 
South China, he rescued and baptized 
thousands of abandoned babies in his 
orphanage at Loting. In 1927, the 
“Apostle of the Babes” contracted small- 
pox from one of these waifs. He lies 
buried in the land of his adoption, and 
his confréres have erected on his grave 
a simple memorial. On it are inscribed 
the words: “A worthy model of the 
apostolic virtues.” 


There should be many more 


The Class of 1952, then, are eagerly 
set for their long and rigorous training. 
They are a lively and impressive group. 
But place them against the vast sweep- 
ing stretch of the lands of their destiny, 
and their number is strikingly small. 

There should be, and with effort and 
prayer there will be, numberless bat- 
talions of reinforcements to follow the 
young Maryknollers of 1943, who will 
be priest missioners in 1952. 


Carpentry and other skills will come in handy on some distant mission field 

















They ask no pity 


CORRESPONDENT for Time 
traveled a few weeks ago through 
China’s war areas. He saw: “Men and 
women eating the bark of trees and 
grass roots; swollen-bellied children, 
being sold for grain; thousands already 
dead; ten millions facing the slow win- 
ter-long agony of starvation, because 
war had destroyed their rice fields.” 
He saw tortured fathers and mothers 
tying their children to trees, so that 
their little ones would not follow as the 
parents searched for morsels of food. 
He saw a tired mother drop to her knees 
under a tree, with a sunken-faced baby 
in her arms, while two other moppets 
went ahead to beg for food. When the 
toddlers came back, their mother was 
dead, and her baby was still clutched 
tightly in her arms. 


Maryknollers in the Far East gave 339,000 medical treatments last year 





by Peter CosMon 


More than pity needed 

As I read this, my thoughts went back 
to one morning, before China’s war 
years, as I pushed my way with Bishop 
Defebvre through the great markets of 
Ningpo. I was fascinated by the strug- 
gling load carriers. They shouldered us, 
warned us with their inarticulate cries. 
They gasped as if in anguish, though 
never with the whine that asks pity or 
quarter. Their hot, heavy breath was on 
us; the reeking scent of their sweat- 
soaked garments rivaled the market 
odors. Perspiration trickled in beads 
down their veined foreheads and drawn 
features. I would have given a good deal 
to ease their burdens. 

The Bishop guessed my thoughts. 
“They are tough,” he said. “They are 
made like rattan. They seldom give in, 
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but they know pain. Brave though they 
are in suffering and poverty, they feel 
a kindred pulse in kindness.” 

“But what do they think of us?” I 
wondered. 

“They don’t comprehend our motives 
yet,” the Bishop answered. “But our 
mercy, our Christian charity—that is a 
language they do understand.” 

In the markets of Ningpo that morn- 
ing, and everywhere in China where 
Maryknoll missioners today struggle to 
feed and shelter the pitiful hordes so 
graphically described by Time’s corre- 
spondent, it is easy to appreciate the 
Church’s dedication in that great land 
to Christian charity. 


It is more than that 


All of us, if we are good Christians, 
practice charity for itself, and our 
charity has its own reward. But there 
is more than that to it. Charity is, as 
the Bishop explained, a language these 
unhappy people can understand. 

Pope Benedict XV crystallized this 
truth in the simple statement: “Among 
the Gentiles, led by feeling more than 
by reason, preaching by deeds is more 
efficient than by words.” 

Under the rain of enemy bombs, 
among the famished and the homeless 
millions in China, Maryknoll mission- 
ers at this moment preach by such 
Christian deeds. And if we know truly 
our Christian philosophy, we concern 
ourselves with these needy of God’s 
earth, not merely because they are 
needy, but because they are our breth- 
ren, children of a common Father.. 

Herbert Agar writes in A Time for 
Greatness: 

“No one who accepts the basis of our 
Christian tradition will deny that men 
are equal in the most important denom- 
inator, in that they are all ambassadors 
of the same God. . . . One does not 
humiliate an ambassador. He may be an 
unpleasant mani, of a distasteful shape 
or color, and his mind may lack grace; 


yet he demands respect because of what 
he represents. This is an answer to those 
who tell us that it is ‘too much’ to expect 
white men to treat as brothers or equals 
the underfed, illiterate natives of some 
savage backwater . . . or even those col- 
ored peoples whose technology is ad- 
vanced and whose spiritual powers 
might put us to shame.” 

The fiery Saint Paul expressed this 
same thought at Christianity’s. dawn, 
when he said: “There is neither Jew 
nor Greek: there is neither bond nor 
free, for we are all one in Christ Jesus.” 


In war zones the missioner-doctor has 
many patients 




















Grandma Wong and the devil 


FEEL wide awake this morning, be- 

cause it wasn’t too hot to sleep last 
night. I’m going to sit down to medi- 
tate, if I can decide on a subject. “How 
unsearchable are Thy ways, O Lord!” 
That sentence has recurred to me often 
of late, although I’m not sure these are 
the exact words in the Book. Good sub- 
ject for meditation: the unsearchable 
ways of the Lord. Guess I’ll just ponder 
on that idea. Why are so many good 
things that He could do, left undone? 
Take these millions of Chinese who 
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by Bisnop A. J. PASCHANG 


know nothing about Him, for instance.... 

I thought I was down in chapel pretty 
early this morning, but there is Grand- 
ma Wong already, teetering in on her 
once-bound, crippled feet. Remarkable, 
that old lady—when her family joined 
the Church, how bitter she was. Scolded 
them day and night. Promised to haunt 
them the rest of their lives, if they didn’t 
give her a proper pagan funeral. 

Then, suddenly, she decided to be a 
Catholic. Never would say what made 
her change her mind; probably doesn’t 











know. A striking instance of the Lord’s 
unsearchable ways. Since her conver- 
sion, Grandma Wong is as earnest a 
Christian as she was a devil-worshiper. 
To get to Mass, she hobbles from the 
far side of town every morning. If she 
hadn’t been so zealous in her supersti- 
tions, she very probably would not be 
such a good Christian now. 

But why did the Lord let her grow 
so old before moving her heart? He 
certainly implanted in her the spirit of 
belief in religion, but why did He allow 
her to believe so long in the wrong 
things? Was it her stubbornness? Or 
was it because we didn’t use the right 
method to convert her? Didn’t we pray 
enough? Well, it makes little difference 
now, because everything is evidently 
going to turn out all right in the end— 
as the Lord’s unsearchable ways do... . 


There’s a reason 


I can tell without looking who is do- 
ing that half-aloud praying, with all the 
sighs and groans. That’s Mrs. Chan. 
Her good-for-nothing son gives her 
reasons enough to groan. Another case 
I don’t understand. When he was in 
school here, he was a good boy. Now he 
is ornery. He’d pawn his mother’s shoes 
to get a dime to gamble. Now he rarely 
comes to church. He goes around brag- 
ging, though, that he is a Catholic. He 
fights with his low-down companions 
over religious arguments. He’s got the 
faith, but I pray the Lord to move him 
to some works. ... 

Ai-ya! that roof beam. First time I 
noticed it is so eaten by white ants. Must 
have a new beam put in before the tiles 
rattle down on somebody’s head. That’s 
how the money goes. ... 

Clack-clack! Ah-See, the honorable 
Mass-server. On time, this morning. But 
he will wear wooden clogs, though I’ve 
told him so often to wear shoes to serve 
Mass. Reckon I'll have to buy a pair of 
shoes, boy-size, and keep them in the 
sacristy for ceremonial purposes only. 
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Good boy, Ah-See, even though he does 
clack his clogs heavily on the brick 
floor. Ah, he remembers now, and is 
trying to slide along softly. He comes 
every morning during vacation time to 
serve Mass, and gets nothing for it but 
scoldings. I'll have to think of some- 
thing to give him that will show he is 
appreciated. ... 

There’s Lui, from thirty miles away. 
He must have come to town late last 
night. Will probably want to go to con- 
fession. And after Mass another hard- 
luck story, most likely. That family has 
more troubles! I wonder what now— 
somebody sick, the roof blew off, the 
buffalo broke a leg, hogs died of chol- 
era, or what? Hard workers, the Luis. 
I’ve helped them several times, but new 
misfortune always hits them. 

That rich pagan brother of Lui 
always nags him for being so steadfastly 
Christian. “I believe in nothing,” he 
says, “and have plenty of money; you 
believe in God and have nothing but 
bad luck.” (How unsearchable are Thy 


ways, O Lord!) 


Lui has a good comeback. He says: 
“When I lose money, God gives me 
good friends; when you make money, 
people hate you. If I had money, I 
should be as proud and unbearable as 
you, and nobody would like me, not 
even the Lord.” Lui makes no attempts 
to search the ways of the Lord, but ac- 
cepts the Lord’s ways as his ways... . 


Will that medicine work? 


Oh! Mrs. Tsoi is here, with her pride 
and joy astride her back. I always feel 
uneasy in the presence of that lady—as 
if the Lord and myself are on trial be- 
fore her. If we can do what she wants 
us to do, she will take our word that 
the Catholic Church is the true religion. 
She hasn’t said so in that many words, 
but it’s implied. Husband’s a fair Chris- 
tian, but she didn’t come near the 
church until her baby son had trouble 
with his eyes. She’s afraid he’s going 








blind, and expects me, with the Lord’s 
help, to stop it. I have tried every rem- 
edy in my dispensary, and the infant’s 
eyes are no better. I have cured more 
serious cases than this, when a person’s 
faith didn’t apparently depend on it. 
Well, I’m not giving up. But it will 
please me a lot, if the Lord makes my 
medicine work, just to show her! ... 
The old beggar woman from the cor- 
ner. She’s come to hold me to my prom- 
ise to take her in and to give her rice 
to the end of her days. Don’t know 
where I'll get the money, unless I quit 
smoking. I’ve wanted a new pipe since 
I bit the stem off my old one. Reckon it 
would be better for me, anyway, if I 
stopped smoking. I'll miss the old pipe. 
It helps me think when I’m in a pinch. 
It certainly helped me the day I bit 
off the stem. Old Fung, with his per- 
sistent demands that I help him in his 
foolish lawsuit, was getting on my 
nerves. No doubt my refusal was getting 
on his nerves, too. He was very imper- 
tinent; and, when he made that out- 
rageous remark about quitting the 


Church if I didn’t help him, I jumped 


up to explode my wrath. I clamped my 
jaws so tight that I crushed the end of 
my pipe stem. This diversion broke the 
tension, as well as the pipe; and we both 
cooled down quickly. Fung even offered 
to give me his old pipe. 


Can thank that pipe 


Before he left, he was beginning to 
see reason in my arguments. We are 
still friends, and Fung is now ashamed 
of his remarks. Yes, I guess I can find 
rice some other way for the old beggar 
woman, and stick to my smoking. And 
keep my temper in control, too. The 
unsearchable ways of the Lord! ... 

Time for Mass. What a meditation! 
If I didn’t watch the door so much to 
see who was coming, I might be able to 
concentrate more. Oh yes, I must an- 
nounce the death of Mrs. Leung, and 
ask prayers for her. 

Grandma Wong and all those other 
good people out there think I have been 
absorbed in profound prayer for the 
last half hour, and I haven’t had two 
consecutive spiritual thoughts. I must 
do better tomorrow. 











A Sermon From China 


It remains for a daughter of war-torn China to bring to western 
Christendom reminders of some of the central tenets of Christian phil- 
osophy. In her speech at Madison Square Garden last night, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek said: 

“The teachings of Christ radiate ideas for the elevation of souls and 
individual capacities far above the common passions of hate and de- 
gradation. He taught us to help our less fortunate fellow beings to work 
and strive for their betterment without ever deceiving ourselves and 
others by pretending that tragedy and ugliness do not exist. He taught 
us to hate the evil in men, but not men themselves.” 

A good many muddled thinkers have seemed to ignore the fact that 
the idea in the last half of the second of these sentences is of equal 
importance with all the rest. Those who would differentiate between 
sin and the sinner must not forget that it is only when the sinner sin- 
cerely repents and mends his ways that forgiveness may be extended 
to him. 
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At prison altars 


HE gymnasium in 

the Japanese prison 
camp in historic Muk- 
den, Manchukuo was un- 
heated, and the outside 
temperature must have 
been below zero. The 
gymnasium was the place 
where we were going to 
hear Mass and receive 
Holy Communion. 

We had asked permis- 
sion for this Mass and, 
after our plea had been 
passed along from one 
official to another, we 
learned that it had been granted. We 
were a group of nine Maryknoll priests 
and two Sisters, and had been in the 
camp since the beginning of the war. 

In the corner of the gymnasium were 
stacked sections of a portable stage 
platform. We rested one of these sec- 
tions across two chairs. This was our 
altar, just about the right height. We 
set up the vestments, and the senior 
priest in our group began the first of a 
succession of prison Masses that finally 
reached an astonishing total. 

The rest of us, with the Sisters, heard 
that first Mass and received Holy Com- 
munion. The guard teetered nervously 
behind us. He was obviously suffering 
from the intense cold. One could not 
help feeling pity for him. We were phys- 
ically cold, but spiritually glowing; 
while he was both physically and spir- 
itually frozen. 

The guard led us back to our “living 
room” and locked us in again, but we 
had a new lease on life and could stand 
anything. Every morning until Christ- 
mas, the same procedure was followed. 





Father Michael Henry 
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by Rev. MicHaEL HENRY 


Our activities expand- 
ed. We borrowed two 
Mass kits from the 
French Fathers; and on 
Christmas we celebrated 
a Midnight Mass, eight 
Low Masses, and one 
High Mass. From then 
on, we celebrated nine 
Masses daily. Two of us 
became sacristans. We 
tried to give the gym- 
nasium some semblance 
of a chapel, and we 
named it Refugium Pec- 
catorum (Refuge of Sin- 
ners). It gave us a touch of home. 

Soon Bishop Lane and the priests 
who had been interned at Fushun were 
transferred to our camp at Mukden. 
The number of priests increased to 
twenty-four, the number of altars to 
eight, the number of sacristans to five, 
and our chapel became “the Cathedral.” 

During four months and a half, we 
celebrated an estimated total of 2,700 
Masses in that prison cathedral. Needless 
to say our relatives, friends, benefactors, 
Maryknoll, our poor Christians, and our 
missions were remembered in all of them. 

We recited the Rosary daily, had 
night prayers in common, and chanted 
the invocation at the end of night pray- 
ers, just as we did in our student days 
at Maryknoll. 

“Can one pray in prison?” Here I 
have set down the answer. During those 
trying days, we all realized more than 
ever before, perhaps, the value of the 
spirit of prayer in which we had been 
so solidly grounded at the homeland 
Maryknoll. Without it, I think we should 
have been deeply disheartened. 
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James Anthony Walsh 


N April 14, seven years ago, James Anthony Walsh died. His last 
words were a simple prayer learned in his childhood days. 

A priest of Boston; a director of the Society for the Propagation of | 
the Faith; Founder, first Superior, and Bishop of Maryknoll—James 
Anthony Walsh was a man of God whose concerns and enthusiasms 
were not limited to his own Society or to the foreign missions. 

He was not a bigot, even of the good, and the evenness of his views 
had the roundness of a beautiful circle. His mind was not encyclo- 
pedic; he was not a scholar; but his mind was a global mind, made 
so by the simple process of being altogether Catholic. It was “natural” 
for him to found a foreign-mission society, because he looked upon 
foreign missions not as a manifestation of heroic zeal or extraordinary 
piety, but as a perfectly ordinary and unassuming activity of the Cath- 
olic Church. If the Kingdom of God was intended for the whole world, 
he believed mankind ought to be told about it. He did not think that 
mission work was more, or less, important than pastoral work at home; 
he thought it was rather the same work—under different conditions. 

He was not a zealot who lost sight of the magnitude and vitality 
of the work of others. He admired the accomplishments of priests 
throughout the world, particularly in the United States; and he held 
for them a constant, respectful affection. Because he believed in the 
Kingdom of God—really believed in it—he thought that priests, all 
priests, were the most important individuals in the world. 

Thousands.of persons knew him; many found warmth and encour- 
agement in his Catholic sanity of manner, in his sanctity that had time 
to be urbanely courteous, and in his humor that seldom forgot to be 
wise. He was incapable of being stupidly preoccupied with his own 
affairs, since he was truly interested in other people, without being 
officious or inquisitive. 


Many persons said he had an unusual devotion to Divine Provi- 


dence. The fact was that, in this respect, he was a true mystic, a great 
mystic, who saw Christ everywhere, quietly and without affectation of 
any kind. He waited upon Providence with the relaxed confidence 
of a child in the arms of a mother. What was strange and mysterious 
in life; he left calmly to God and the revelations of immortality. 

We suppose his friends, like the Maryknollers, must wonder some- 





times why “James Anthony” seems to have died so very long ago and 


yet scarcely to have died at all. 
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She asked only one favor 


Senorita Norita 


“UST think, Norita, three Padres 

from the United States are in Cala- 
cala, and one of them has promised me 
a picture of Santo Tomaso!” 

The boy paused to watch the eager 
shining of his friend’s dark eyes. Not 
so long ago, seven-year-old Seforita 
Norita had been the loveliest little one 
in all the village. Of more delicate build 
than the average sturdy Indian child, 
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she had been gracefully agile and a 
leader in all the school games. She had 
excelled in the catechism class, where 
she gave the answers not merely by rote, 
but as one who understands. 

Now Norita had lain for weeks in a 
dingy, dark room, and her skin, which 
the Bolivian sun had burnished like 
gold, had taken on an unhealthy pallor. 
Her mother labored all day in the fields 








and had little time to tend the child. 
What was to be done? The family had 
to eat. 

Excitement had brought a trace of 
color to Norita’s cheeks. “Three 
Padres!” she repeated. “How I wish I 
could see them!” 

Tomaso started. A daring project 
had flashed through his mind. “I'll be 
back!” he shouted, and darted from 


the room. 


*Padre Rubio’’ 


At the Calacala church, a chattering, 
after-Mass crowd of parishioners still 
surrounded Father Collins, Father 
Lawler, and myself. Tomaso stood un- 
certainly on the fringe of the animated 
circle, until Father Collins happened to 
notice the boy’s worried face. 

“Well, Tomaso, what can I do for 
you?” he asked. “That holy card of 
Santo Tomaso has not come yet. Per- 
haps you would rather have a rosary?” 

“Tf the Padre does not mind, I'll take 
the rosary,” he said. “You see, then I'll 
have something to give Norita.” 

“And who is Norita?” 

This was Tomaso’s cue. A few mo- 
ments later, all three Padres, followed 
by a throng of children, were on their 
way to visit Senorita Norita. 

Tears of happiness welled into the 
sick girl’s eyes, only to be followed by 
a delighted laugh. 

“Tomaso!” she cried in a sweet, high 
voice. “Look, we have a Padre Rubio!” 

The children gasped; some giggled 
nervously. 

Now Father Lawler had heard allu- 
sions to his auburn locks before, but 
never in just that tone of awed admira- 
tion. His answering smile soon reas- 
sured the audience. 


Neorita’s one petition 


Since Norita could not go to receive 
her Lord in the church, it was arranged 
that He should Gome to her poor hut. 

She was clothed in a white Com- 
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munion dress, the gift of neighbors who 
loved her. From early dawn she had 
sat with eyes fixed on the doorway. 
Tomaso tiptoed in; other children 
joined him. 

At last the moment arrived. When 
Father Collins had come with Holy 
Communion, the child lay silent in joy- 
ous thanksgiving. Tomaso had given 
her the precious rosary, and its shining 
beads slipped steadily through the wast- 
ed little fingers. 

Later “Padre Rubio” asked Norita 
what favor she had requested when her 
Lord came to her. Had she begged that 
she might run and play again, like the 
other children of Calacala? 

No, she had asked for only one thing. 
She had learned that another Mary- 
knoll priest who had come to work 
among the Bolivian Indians, Father 
Hilary Jakowski, was to be operated on 
that same morning. She had prayed that 
he might “get well quick.” Her selfless 
prayer was granted. 


Tomaso’s Rosary 


Not long after, Norita’s “Padre Ru- 
bio” was taken ill, and was flown by 
plane to a hospital in Lima. Her prayer 
for the Padresito’s—“little Father’s”— 
recovery was also answered. 

But Norita herself grew suddenly 
much worse. She was taken to the hos- 
pital, where an emergency operation 
was performed. She seemed to get bet- 
ter. Then one day, a moment after she 
had been talking to her mother, little 
Norita quietly died. 

All suffering had gone from her tran- 
quil face as she lay in her First Com- 
munion dress on the narrow hospital 
cot. With Tomaso and the mother, I 
stood for a while silent in the serene, 
sunlit room. Then I noticed Tomaso’s 
rosary in the still hands. 

“Would you like to keep the rosary?” 

“Of course not, Padre! How can 
Norita pray for us if she has not her 
rosary in heaven?” 
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Blood bank 





IN a dark age when men lie under the fatal necessity of turning applied 
science to the hard uses of death and destruction, it is immensely com- 
forting to realize that the same means is being harnessed no less in- 
geniously for the preservation of life. Thrilling gift from the treasures 
of science is the blood bank, making it possible for men to pour life into 
the veins of their brothers, and somehow reminding us of the First among 
many brethren, Who poured out all His blood to give life to us all. 

The discovery of the gifts of God—otherwise known as scientific 
advance—is a tremendous trust by which new and expanding powers are 
put into the hands of men; and the hope of the world lies in the philosophy 
that dictates the utilization of these powers for good. The Christian re- 
ligion is that philosophy, and the missioners of the Church are giving 
their life’s blood to establish it everywhere—an effort that resembles an 
enormous blood bank, designed to furnish life to all mankind. 





Through beauty they will be won 


GOD speaks to us in myriad ways, but never more compellingly than 
through beauty, for it is a tangible token that the charmed senses can 
readily discern. 

So we see His blood upon the rose, as the poet said, and we read 
His countenance in every opalescent dawn; for beauty is the hem of His . 
garment, and these are but glimpses and gleams of His own infinite beauty 





that He has scattered broadcast all over His universe, in order to hint of } 
His presence and thus lead us to Himself. I 
Yet spiritual beauty speaks of Him more eloquently still for those ( 
F who can interpret it; for God is a spirit, and He seeks those who will 
adore Him in spirit and in truth. ( 
No gorgeous sunset was ever so divine as an act of charity, and not 
all the flowers that grow are worth the cup of cold water given in His a 


name. By all means, look up and see Him in the fleecy sky; but look down 
also, and seek Him among men. For, even if you cannot see His Cross 
in every tree, you can find Him always in that charity to men that drew ] 
Him down from high heaven to be the First-born among His brethren. 





It is, therefore, through the spiritual beauty of the ministers of Christ, n 
as portrayed before the eyes of the Orient in the persons of the missioners, tl 
that God’s other sheep will come to be numbered in the one true fold. fi 

F 
V 
TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD fe 
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AGERLY they scan the big Mary- 
knoll map. They’re headed for 
places too small to be even dots on a 
map, but each has been told where his 
destination lies. 

“Here’s my mission, in Chile,” says 
one. 

Another finds Bolivia, shut off from 
all the seas, with mountain piled dizzily 
on mountain. Then, here’s Ecuador, 
and historic Peru, and the high table- 
lands of Central America. 

Each young missioner is an exciting 
mixture of Magellan, Columbus, and 
the early Spanish missioners, as he goes 
finger-exploring in his quest for souls. 
For each has received from Bishop 
Walsh his life assignment to march 
forth and help relight the flame of faith 








Look! Pm going there? 





in some Latin-American outpost. 


* * * 


Only a few weeks ago, the Great Ad- 
venture still lay in the future for this 
latest band of apostles, and their eager 
voices sounded through the Maryknoll 
corridors. Now they’re on their way. 

Before them lie sweating jungles, 
deadly insects, tropical tempests, alien 
tongues and customs, perhaps loneli- 
ness. Yet they will find also the grati- 
tude of kindly peoples, devoted to the 
tradition of their Catholic Faith. 

So the new missioners travel south- 
ward, with the age-old courage and 
gaiety of young apostles of Christ. Their 
numbers ought to be much larger. The 
map has places for hundreds more. 
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Only on horseback can the priest cover his jungle mission 


Boots and saddles 


MISSIONER in South America 

must know how to feel at home on 
a horse. Skyward climbs and steep de- 
scents, countless miles on the map, and 
innumerable gallops and canters are 
before him. He can’t get around with- 
out a horse; and even with the horse, 
he needs to be a skilled rider. 

So, to the course of training at Mary- 
knoll, horsemanship has been added. 
Our seminarians are taught how to get 
along with a mount, following the trial- 
and-error period that embraces instruc- 
tion in how to stay in the saddle. 

Anecdotes of their horseback-riding 
lessons are numerous. One novice at 
posting complained bitterly that the 
horse could not seem to get into his 
rhythm! The treacherous steed of anoth- 
er saw a guidepost in the way, ten sec- 
onds before his rider did. The horse 
missed the post! 

Apart from the few falls that make the 
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lessons amusing and the circus tricks 
of the horses that make them thrilling, 
the riding lessons are taking on the seri- 
ousness of other Seminary classes. From 
Maryknollers already working in South 
America, the seminarians hear a great 
deal about the important role the horse 
plays in making their work successful. 


Mobile missioners 


Bishop-elect Escalante, writing from 
Riberalta, near the border of Brazil, has 
definite views on the subject. 

“Many requests have come to me for 
horses and mules,” he reports. “We need 
horses for our priests who must be mo- 
bile missioners, going to the settle- 
ments here and there in the heart of the 
jungle. I’ve just come back from a 
seventeen-hour horseback ride, and I’m 
thinking that you should put another 
item in the ‘want ad.’ column, suggest- 
ing that a pillow be furnished with each 
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horse, for long trips in the jungles.” 

Father August Kircher and Father 
David Walsh take turns in riding horse- 
back to Pavrito, a village on the eastern 
slopes of the Bolivian Andes, to say Mass 
on Sundays for a group of their flock. 

“Father Kircher returns at five in the 
afternoon,” reports Father Walsh, “still 
thinking that he is on the horse when 
he enters the room. A sick call comes. 
It is my turn to take to the saddle. At 
the end of a ten-mile ride, I find four 
persons ill. One of them is an old lady 
of seventy-eight, and she is close to the 
border.” 


Ignacio’s little siesta 


Father Danehy relates the story of a 
horse that is also the story of a boy. The 
horse was headstrong and fast on the 
getaway. The boy, Ignacio, was given to 
no such nonsense. He liked reflection, 
refreshment, and a stolen siesta. 

Father Ambrose Graham had a sick 
call to answer in a place 
called Ivon. Ignacio went 
with him. They rode - 
along, soon soaked in 
perspiration from the 
dreaded jungle heat, and 
later they were drenched 
by a torrential down- 
pour. A pause to dry out, 
a call at the sickbed, and 
soon both were on their 
way home again. Ignacio 
was lagging behind. Sud- 
denly Father Graham 
was startled by clatter- 
ing hoofs and an appari- 
tion speeding past. The 
apparition was horse- 
flesh-in-a-hurry, and Ig- 
nacio’s spirited mount 
was easily recognized. 
But where was poor Ig- 
nacio? 

Alarmed, the priest be- 
gan a hunt for the boy. 
He found him reclining 





at ease under a tree, safe and sleepy, 
and cracking Brazil nuts he had taken 
time off to gather. His adventurous 
steed was soon enough captured, and 
was on the road in time to run into the 
second tropical downpour. Priest, boy, 
and horses arrived back thoroughly 
drenched. 

On one point in this tale all must 
readily agree. The missioner in South 
America does need horses, and must 
know how to ride them. The seminarian 
at Maryknoll preparing to go to the 
missions should take his riding lessons 
seriously. He'll need to be a better 
horseman than he suspects. 

e 
A new commandment I give you, that 
you love one another: that as I have 
loved you, you also love one another. 
By this will all men know that you are 
my disciples, if you have love for one 
another. (JOHN, xl, 34-35) 


Father Robert E. Lee of Brooklyn 

































HOLLY natural and altogether 

edifying are the fears felt on 
every side for the future of Christianity 
in the Far East, yet we confess that we 
do not share them to any considerable 
degree. A new world is taking shape in 
those far-off spaces, but it is not certain 
that there will be less room in that 
world for mission work than formerly ; 
and there may even be more. 

Not that it is prudent to discount the 
dangerous possibilities of these critical 
years of destructive war, or to minimize 
the problems of constructive peace that 
will follow. It is true that anything can 
happen. The convulsion through which 
the world is passing is a tremendous 
one; and the wise man is content with 
hoping and praying for the best, while 
preparing himself to be surprised at 
nothing. 

Yet, there is no compelling reason to 
anticipate harder conditions for the 
missions after the war than before it, 
and there are some strong reasons to 
anticipate better conditions. And when 
all the human probabilities of the situa- 





After the War 


tion are put together, we think they 
point to a better outlook, rather than a 
worse one. 


War creates no new ism 


To distinguish the mission problems 
created by the war, it is first necessary 
to know the difficulties faced by the mis- 
sions before the war. Most of the cur- 
rent problems are familiar ones— 
perennial bugbears that the missions 
have always known, variations of an 
old theme to which a war period adds 
nothing except a certain emphasis and 
intensification. There is the appeal to 
racism that is now being vigorously re- 
vived through the obvious desire of 
domination on the part of the strong, 
and is being no less vigorously rejected 
through the obvious fear of domination 
on the part of the weak. There are na- 
tionalism, isolationism, and commu- 
nism; but there is no new ism. 

When fiery patriots announce that 
there is no room for Christianity in the 
New Order to be established in their 
country, missioners remember that they 
have heard the same story in peace as 
well as in war; and that they have heard 
it for two thousand years in every coun- 
try. When statesmen seek to save their 
country by urging it to hide behind the 
wall of nationalistic isolation that ex- 
cludes every outside influence, mission- 
ers recognize it for a natural political 
expedient that they expect to see re- 
newed to the end of the world. When 
youthful students and disinterested in- 
tellectuals advocate the same thing in a 














spirit of mistaken but sincere idealism, 
missioners honor the idealism while not 
worrying too much about the ever- 
shifting ideals. 

And when war intensifies all these 
trends, missioners can recall the litany 
of war excitations they have weathered, 
only to see the pendulum of extremist 
opinion swing back to moderation 
again. In short, there are political lead- 
ers and vociferous people at all times 
and in all countries, who would banish 
religion for one reason or another if 
they could; and their increased vocal- 
ism in a war period involves no element 
at all surprising or new. 

If the present war and the ensuing 
peace create any strictly new problems 
for the missions, they will arise from a 
lessened control and influence on the 
part of foreign secular agencies and 
powers; but the missions take these de- 
velopments as they come, and they do 
not stand or fall on the presence or ab- 
sence of such adventitious aid. 


In the assets column 


Turning now to the other side of the 
ledger, we are immediately 
confronted by a great backlog 
of assets that represent the 
solid entrenchment of mission 
work. Chief among them is a 
century of mission effort, with 
the immense amount of spirit- 
ual, charitable, and educa- 
tional service performed for 
the people, and the deep and 
widespread impression thus 
created. A prominent American 
recently circled the globe in 
order to sound out world opinion on 
the relationship and standing of the 
United States with its distant neighbors, 
and in his report he cited the mission 
work performed by Americans as the 
first and foremost factor in creating 
good will in those far-flung regions. 

This does not mean that those coun- 
tries lack sophisticates who see no good 
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in anything missionary, xenophobes 
who see no good in anything foreign, 
sensitive souls who resent the implica- 
tion that their own civilizations are not 
already perfect, radical elements who 
oppose everything constructive and 
good on principle, politicians who ap- 
peal to racial and nationalistic ideals 
for their own ends, and a host of others 
who have axes to grind or find some 
personal satisfaction in opposing any- 
thing that is done for their people by 
outsiders. But it does mean that these 
classes are in the minority; that they do 
not represent the great rank and file of 
the common people or their responsible 
leaders; and that they do not speak for 
their nations but only for themselves. 


Additional factors 


There are, moreover, two distinct ad- 
ditional factors, special to the war and 
favorably disposing, that must be reck- 
oned in the compilation; and one is 
gratitude, while the other is disillusion. 
The extensive refugee work carried out 
with such devotion by the missions 
everywhere is the cause of the gratitude, 
and the conditions that made 
it necessary are responsible for 
the disillusion. The failure of 
their own systems and theories 
to bring about real progress, 
the new understanding of lib- 
erty and equality that is being 
generated through the throes 
of war, and the natural reluc- 
tance to turn back the clock 
by barring every constructive 
agency that offers hope of bet- 
ter things—all are reasons to be 
more tolerant and receptive, to seek out- 
side codperation, to welcome the sort of 
helpfulness represented by the missions. 

When it is all put together, the future 
in the Far East does not appear dis- 
heartening. The missions will survive 
the war—as they have survived every 
war—and the general outlook should be 
favorable. 




















Watlam—At Sun Hui, on the highroad, 
my bicycle tire flattened. I took it into the 
village for repairs. Natives assembled in 
swarms to stare at me, to corroborate what 
they had previously heard: that, whereas 
the good people of Sun Hui have yellow 
skin, there actually exist some people 
whose skin is white. I told one kindly old 
man that my native country is America. 
His aged eyes brightened. He turned and 
with eager shrillness harangued the 
throng. His theme was, “China and Amer- 
ica are the warmest of friends.” 


—Father Patrick F. Lynch, 
of Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Ts*ia Hang—Wearing comfortable Chi- 
nese trousers and jacket, I lay in my bunk 
one blistering day, on a boat drifting down 
river to Swatow. I was cool. Across from 
me sat a Chinese gentleman decked out 
in a foreign suit and a hard collar that 
stood up all around. He wore gloves and 
carried a cane. 

The natives noisily said, “Look, a for- 
eigner in Chinese clothes, and a Chinese 
in foreign clothes!” They were highly 
amused. The Chinese gentleman coldly ig- 
nored these shrill comments. He sat stiffly 
upright throughout the whole trip. 


—Father William Downs, 
of Erie, Pennsylvania 


Tungehen—Tonight I got a letter from 
Charlie Yet, who runs a laundry in Phila- 
delphia. The letter was weighty in one 
corner, until an American twenty-five-cent 
piece fell from it. Charlie, it seems, wants 
to help the mission. His home town is Ng 
Shap, on the Kongmoon-Toishan R.R., but 
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he’s been in Philadelphia more than twen- 
ty years. 
—Father John J. Tierney, 
of New York City 
« 


Taan Chuk—As the evening sun de- 
scends, it leaves an orange glow that seeps 
to purple clouds. The harvest moon rises 
through a wooded crest in the east. The 
pale light throws a halo over the land- 
scape, and the glow seems brighter for the 
shadows. So the Divine Artist paints His 
pictures. 


—Father Stephen Edmonds, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Chu Ko Chin—Among those at Mass 
this morning were two Chinese past fifty 
and a ten-year-old girl. They had walked 
sixty-five miles to receive Holy Commu- 
nion. When Mass had ended, they quietly 
set out on foot for the return journey. 


—Father Joseph Schrubbe, 
of Roseland, Nebraska 


Toi Shan—Our new motorcycle kicked 
up a lot of dust in the road, whereupon 
the natives dubbed it “putt-putt chair.” I 
have changed this to Putiphar. Putiphar 
bore down on three little pigs holding a 
local meeting in a mud puddle in the road. 
Putiphar caromed off one little porker. 
The porker squealed indignantly, and 
cleared a wall it would not have risked in 
a saner moment. Since then Putiphar has 
learned to be wary of little pigs, of blind 
men tapping their dark way along the 
road, and of lumbering water buffaloes 
that unexpectedly lunge into traffic. 
—Father Francis O'Neill, 
of Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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Hakka highways and byways 


LIMATE in these South China 

Hakka hills is a thing of many 
moods, Only last week there was a frost 
over the summits, and real ice on the 
brook down in the ravine. The Chinese 
girls preparing at Holy Child Convent 
in Tungshek to be Sister-Catechists of 
Our Lady hailed this “snow” with de- 
light. The frost was heavy enough to 
make “snowballs,” though hardly the 
fluffy ones we once played with in the 
United States. 

These signs of winter were followed 
by a heat wave, and today, as I look 
from my window, the convent garden 
has burst into bloom. Roses, firecracker 
vine, and Judea tree are in full splendor. 
The eager voices of our fifteen aspirant 


by Sister Marte MARCELLINE 


Sister-Catechists are a welcome sound, 
as they work in vegetable patches. The 
garden is just large enough to lend it- 
self nicely to fifteen patches, which in a 
few months will provide many meals. 

The red beauty of the flowers around 
Our Lady’s Shrine is a glorious sight. 
We had one of the Chinese teachers 
write above the shrine the characters 
for the invocation “Cause of Our Joy.” 
Later, we happened on two of the aspir- 
ants standing before the shrine. They 
were singing their joy in the “Ave 
Maria.” 


The novices’ garden 


Meanwhile, our Novice Sister-Cate- 
chists are already on the highways 


To feed the hungry and to comfort the dying are daily tasks of the 
Maryknoll Sisters 
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of these Hakka hills, planting seeds of 
faith that will blossom in the flower gar- 
dens of heaven. 

These young Sisters find their way 
deep into the hearts of their own people. 
In their journeyings they see that the 
little ones are baptized; they recruit 
adults for the catechumenates, tend the 
sick, console the sorrowful, bring back 
lost sheep to the fold, and arrange for 
the burial of the dead. Everywhere they 
are held in benediction. 

The fruits of their labor amply re- 
ward the foresight of Bishop Ford in 
insisting on the development of a native 
Sisterhood. 


An Hao Se! 


Yesterday the bus struck an old lady, 
on the road just below our hilltop. 
When Father Madigan was summoned 
to give her conditional baptism, she was 
lying beside the road, bleeding and un- 
conscious. We came to tend her wounds, 
which were very serious. 

She recovered consciousness, and Sis- 
ter Augusta asked her, “Have you ever 
heard of the doctrine of the Lord of 
Heaven?” 
























She replied clearly, “Yes, I have 
heard of it.” 

Sister then told her, “You have re- 
ceived baptism.” 

The white-haired lady smiled in the 
midst of her pain. “An hao se!” she 
murmured. “What a wonderful thing!” 

A moment later, she died. We discov- 
ered afterwards that one of our Novices 


had visited her and told her of the Faith. 


Consolation and congratulation 


We returned only a short while ago 
from the home of the Ng family. They 
are in great trouble. These good people 
had no children of their own, so they 
bought a five-year-old daughter. The 
girl was an especially bright child, and 
a real joy to her foster parents. 

A few days ago, the little one was 
taken ill. Sister Paulita and I took turns 
in caring for the child, but she died. 

When we reached the Ng’s shop this 
morning, the little body had already 
been placed in the coffin. The tall, gaunt 
foster father sat in a corner of the dark- 
ened room, moaning in quiet grief. 

“No little child to greet me when I 
come home at night,” he said, over and 
over again. “No little feet to follow me 
when I go out.” 

We told him the child would be wait- 
ing to greet him when he should go 
home io heaven, and there would be no 
parting there. The thought appeared to 
give him great consolation. 

Coming back from the Ngs, we found 
three newly baptized Christians waiting 
to see us. They thanked us repeatedly 
for our kindness to them while they 
were studying the doctrine. 

“God chose us out of our whole vil- 
lage to lead us into the path of the True 
Religion,” said one woman. “How He 
must love us!” 

To go back for a moment to our 
Hakka climate—when it rains here, it 
pours. Recently Sister Ignatia and I 
traveled to Hingning. We journeyed the 
forty miles on foot. On our arrival, we 
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were surprised to find that the retreat 
had been indefinitely postponed. 

We tried to return part of the way 
by sampan. As it happened, we were 
caught in a heavy downpour and had 
to wade knee-deep in the river to board 
the sampan. 


Wild plum blossoms 


Spring is really here! Sister Augusta 
and one of the Novices have just re- 
turned from a mission trip, their arms 
laden with wild plum blossoms. 

Underneath my window the youngest 
and most lively of the aspirants has run 
to meet them. Her piquant little face is 
all at once transfigured, beautiful. Slow- 
ly she repeats the words of Tu-Shen-yen, 
Chinese poet of the sixth century: 


A WALK IN Earty SPRING 


Only to wanderers can come 

Ever new the shock of beauty 

Of white cloud and red cloud dawning 
from the sea, 

Of spring in the wild plum and river 
willow. ... 

I watch a yellow oriole dart in the sun 

And a green water-plant reflected— 

Suddenly an old song fills 

My heart with home, my eyes with tears. 


Watching the rapt response to beauty 
of this daughter of China, I think how 
close this people must be to the heart of 
One Who walked in a garden on Cal- 
vary in the springtime of our immor- 
tality. 


Peace After Victory 


will be lasting only if founded on Christian 
charity. To fill the farthest corners of the 
earth with Christ’s love is the mission of 
the Catholic Church. Maryknoll Sisters 
share in this task. Why not sponsor a 
Maryknoll Sister to work in your name 
to build peace through charity? 
One dollar supports a Sister one day. 
Address: 
MortuHeER Mary JosepuH, MaryKNOLL, N.Y. 
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Letters 





“Ir 1s so very heartening to hear that 
Maryknoll is able to carry on its wonderful 
work, despite the tremendous difficulties, 
Enclosed is a little help for you. I am 
happy to have a small share in all that 
you are achieving. My husband is in Africa 
with the Army. Please continue to remem- 
ber him in your prayers.” 

—Mrs. W.J. M., Detroit, Michigan 


@ 


“May Gop continue to send you more 
recruits for your great cause. The heroic 
work that you are doing gives me the 
courage to face the dangers which must 
come within the year. My work seems so 
small, compared with what you are doing. 
Your work is an inspiration to all. Each 
month you will hear from me. May God 
bless you and bring you success in the 
tremendous job that is before you.” 
—Sgt. B. G. Z., 10th Armored Div., U. S. Army 





“Here’s a bit of help for some missioner 
somewhere. It isn’t very much, but maybe 
it will lessen someone’s burden a little bit 
anyway. Just reading what your men are 
doing makes me realize how well off I 
am, regardless of the circumstances.” 

—Pvt. J. R. W., Army Air Base, Utah 


“Just a line to let you know that I am 
going into the Army in a short time. My 
mother will continue to send you the $2 
each month, so my missioner will be sure 
to get his chop suey for at least 2 days 
out of every 30.”—J. C. B., New Orleans 





ATHERING 

together six- 
teen wounded and 
exhausted Chinese 
soldiers and nurs- 
ing them, seems to 
call for hospital 
equipment and a 
medical staff. Yet 
that was the task 











































Father William 

O’Brien, at his little Maryknoll dis- 
pensary in South China. He saved the 
lives of all but two of the soldiers. 
Those two died with the consolation of 
learning of the True God. 

Father O’Brien’s effort deeply touched 
the people of Chungsun. The merchants 
of the market place were particularly 
impressed by his devotion to the care 
of men whom nobody else had seemed 
to bother about. They “passed the hat,” 
and collected over four hundred badly 
needed Chinese dollars, to enable Father 
O’Brien to get food and medicines for 
his unfortunates. 





He came from Chicago 


Father O’Brien, who hails from Chi- 
cago, has been twelve years in China. 
He has learned the ins and outs of the 
physical ills of his people. He can 
diagnose and start treating while the 
patient is still explaining his trouble. 
He makes good use of the drugs he can 
get in the local market—sulphur, cam- 
phor, menthol, turpentine, and mer- 
cury. Even cigar ashes are used to treat 
cases of ringworm, which are com- 
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Father O’Brien and the sixteen soldiers 


Where Father O’Brien rides his motor- : 
undertaken by cycle, there vides charity the local miller 


mon in the Orient. 

Father O’Brien 
discovered that 
castor-oil plants 
were growing near 
by, and that their 
product was going 
to waste. He gath- 
ered up a bushel of 
the beans, and had 


crush them to ex- 
tract the famed and badly needed oil. 

I have seen Father O’Brien treat fifty 
to sixty patients on a market day, send 
ing them all away with a smile and a 
bit of spiritual advice, as well as with 
the medicines they needed. The sixteen 
wounded soldiers who were carried in 
from the roadside had been sent away 
too soon by a hospital. 

They were desperately sick and de- 
spondent. Those who were too spent for 
treatment were glad to hear the mis- 
sioner’s message of God’s love and the 
hope of an eternal life. The others were 
soon on their way home—refreshed, 
strengthened, and inspired. 

“All in the line of duty,” as the papers 
say. And speaking of lines of duty, 
here’s what a United States marine, 
trained to the minute in that sort of 
discipline, wrote in his letter to us be- 
fore embarking for the Far East: 

“I hope to see your brave Mary- 
knollers when I get over there. Too bad 
there aren’t ten thousand more. The 
work they are doing seems to be the 
only solution to this mess, or at least the 
only guarantee against a repetition of it.” 




































This is Maryknoll 


= ARYKNOLL” is the popular 
name of a Society founded in 
the United States, the goal of which is to 
serve the World Church in winning fol- 
lowers for Christ over the world. The 
Archbishops and Bishops of our land, 
when establishing, in 1911, the “Cath- 
olic Foreign Mission Society of Amer- 
ica” and recommending it to the Holy 
Father for approval, proposed that it be 
not local or diocesan, but the child of 
all forty-eight States. 
Cardinal Gibbons emphasized this 
peculiarly national role. He wrote of 


the proposed Foreign Mission Society. 


“Tt would be national in character, or- 
ganized and sustained by priests of the 
United States, guided of course by the 
best traditions of similar institutions 
abroad. It would appeal to young men 
reared in this country.” 


Maryknoll’s center and senior Sem- 
inary are at Ossining, New York. The 
Society has eight houses of prepara- 
tion. Maryknollers are laboring among 
25,000,000 persons in the Far East and 


South America. 


High above the Hudson, on a beautiful knoll dedicated to Our 
Lady (whence comes the name “Maryknoll”), stands the Sem- 
inary. Here hundreds of young men from every part of the United 
States are being trained to carry over the earth the light and 
beauty of Christ. Maryknoll is part of a great world cause, striving 
to provide all men in every land with the Christian way of life, 
and the means of achieving their destiny in the life to come. 
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Easter on the battlefields 


HE powers of evil we seek to 

vanquish have said that Light— 
Easter—should be no more. And be- 
cause they have enlisted on their side 
every iota of man’s secular conquest 
over nature, their might has assumed 
unheard-of terror. 

How, indeed, shall we associate with 
the ineffable peace and stupendous si- 
lence of Easter, the roar of cannons, 
the whine of falling bombs, and all the 
grim drama of violent death that grips 

‘our world in its agony? Can there be 
an Easter on our far-flung battlefields, 
many of which are also mission fields? 

In the green hell of the jungles, in 
the burning deserts, on the frozen 
plains, on the great waters of the deep, 
and in the soaring reaches of the air, 
the generous young keep tryst with 
death. Short months ago they knew the 
shadowed college campus, the company 
of gracious womanhood, the sound of 
church bells, all the good and pleasant 
things America gives; but now the 


chastisement of our peace is upon 
them. On their vast calvary they are 
wounded for our iniquities—our ha- 
treds, our- greeds, our compromises, 
our innumerable little meannesses. 

The Mystery of Life blossomed in 
Calvary’s garden under the stark shad- 
ow of the Cross. So, in the darkness of 
our loved ones’ passion, shall flower the 
sudden Glory of their Resurrected 
Lord; and in His strong arms their 
broken bodies shall quicken to the tri- 
umphant heartbeats of eternity. 

There shall, in truth, be an Easter on 
the battlefields. An Easter for the deeper 
savoring of the Christian paradox of 
joy through suffering. An Easter when 
the risen splendor of our heroic young 
shall give us new and humble courage. 
An Easter when faith shall shatter the 
cannon’s roar into the deathless music 
of eternal victory. 

I am the Resurrection and the Life: 
he that believeth in Me, although he be 
dead, shall live. (John 11:25) 








“Grant us, Lord, to be the doorstep by which the multi- 
tudes may come to worship Thee. And if, in the saving 
of their souls, we are ground under foot and spat upon 
and worn out, at least we shall have served Thee in some 
small way in helping pagan souls; we shall have become 
the King’s Highway in pathless China.” 


—BISHOP FRANCIS X. FORD, OF BROOKLYN, 
NOW IN KAYING, CHINA 
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Pied Piper of Kweilin 


HERE’S many a mile stretching 

out from Kweilin, in South China, 
to the tiny hamlet of Hamelin, hidden 
away in a mid-European duchy. There 
is, no doubt, quite a difference between 
the famed piper of that old town and 
your humble servant of this outpost. 
Yet we have one thing in common: we 
have both attracted children—he, by 
his pipes, and I, by those pipes which 
only my mother would call my vocal 
cords. 

Here’s how it happened. We have 
Boy Scouts in Kweilin. One morning 
recently, when they 
were returning home 
from some patriotic 
parade, one of the lit- 
tle fellows had a slight 
accident. Since the 
mishap occurred al- 
most outside the door 
of our dispensary, I 
was able to apply some 
first-aid remedies that 
checked the loss of 
blood. The whole 
troop of boys crowd- - 
ed round me for a 
“look see.” As I tied 
the last bandage with 
a fancy bowknot, I 
began humming to 
myself. 

“Oh, the Spiritual 
Father can sing,” one 
boy caroled. Then the 
whole troop chorused: 
“Sing us a song, Father! Sing us a 
song!” 

Now, Tibbett need never look upon 
me as a possible rival. I tried to appease 
my audience by pleading rusty pipes, 





Father Cosgrove, of West New- 
ton, a singer—by request 


by Rev. JosepH CoscRove 


launched into the only song I could 
think of at the moment, “When the 
Moon Comes Over the Mountain.” 

The little fellows looked and listened 
in awed silence, breaking out into ap- 
plause when I finished on an off note. 

“Hurrah for Father! Sing us an- 
other!” 

Honestly, no one could have been 
that obliging. I managed to get rid of 
them, thinking it was for good. But 
there they were next morning, the 
whole of Troop Number 378, with an 
additional group of potential cubs! 

I compromised by 
promising a song if 
they would first listen 
to a story about an- 
other Little Boy, Who 
made the birds and 
taught them how to 
sing for Him. They 
listened as raptly to 
the story as tothe song. 

Now the whole 
troop comes daily to 
my door, and [ tell 
them of One Who 
loved to have little 
children come to Him. 
The story has grown 
so interesting that 
soon I may be able to 
cut down the song to a 
simple line or two. 

I hope Kate Smith 
doesn’t hear about 
this! She might not 
appreciate my street singing. 


a 


“As long as you did it to one of these My 
least brethren, you did it to Me.”—Matth. 








but they would not be put off. So I. 25, 40. 
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Where chapels wait 


O SAD a sight, wrote the poet Joyce 
Kilmer, is “the house with nobody 

in it”... . So, too, is the church without 
a priest. Refugees fleeing want and ter- 
ror stream into the interior of China. 
Their homes are gone, their kinsfolk 
scattered; they are sick, wounded, dis- 





































by Bishop FREDERICK DoNAaGHY 


pirited, frightened, hungry, destitute. 
Ahead, they see the cross! Imagine their 
disappointment when they find no priest 
to greet them. 

A steady flow of these sad pilgrims 
passes through Tanchuk, and almost 
daily they stop at our door. The cross 
atop the Catholic church 
in every village is their 
beacon. The group this 
week consisted, as usual, 
of old and young, all 
from incredibly remote 
places. 


A great need 


Some of our priests 
must visit twenty or thir- 
ty outposts a year, in 
addition to serving their 
own churches. It is frus- 
tration to the weary ref- 
ugee to have his heart 
lightened by the cross 
that invites him—only to 
learn that there is no 
priest within. 

We need more young 
Americans for the 919 
chapels and churches in 
the mission fields en- 
trusted to us by the Holy 
Father. 

The missions are there, 
but in some the mission- 
er is missing. God’s house 
has been built, but 
Christ’s representative is 


not there. 
e 


No priest! The refugee 
turns back to his weary 
journey with sorrow 
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Newspaper clippings 





The Boston Post 


“Not all heroism in the war is con- 
fined to the battleline. The two Mary- 
knoll missioners who were released from 
the Hong Kong concentration camp, yet 
voluntarily returned to it to assist less 
fortunate prisoners, showed courage of 
a high order. Their action gives a deep- 
er meaning to sacrifice.” 

e 


The Lincoln (Nebr.) Star-Journal 


“Although Maryknoll is young, its 
traditions are strong .. . Latin America 
is the new challenge to Maryknoll. The 
Holy Father has commanded that work 
begin there, and Maryknollers are en- 
thusiastic at the prospect.” 

e 


The New York Journal-American 


“Only scant paragraphs in news- 
papers and short dispatches from mili- 
tary, official, and religious authorities 
indicate the courage with which Mary- 
knoll’s missioners serve the unfortunate 
in every sphere of life,in every distant 
place of danger. When this war is end- 
ed, the complete record will be revealed; 
but enough of it has already become 
known to thrill the hearts of those who 
have remained at home, and to add 
luster to the Maryknoll tradition.” 

e 


The Chicago Sun 


“Twenty-six missioners of Maryknoll 
were off today for stations in South and 
Central America. The Maryknoll mis- 
sioners . . . were bound for Latin 
America at the express wish of the Holy 
See, which saw a ‘tremendous scarcity 
of clergy’ in that hemisphere.” 
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The Cincinnati Enquirer 


“Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
have become conscious of Maryknollers 
through stories of their steadfast cour- 
age during difficult days in China and 
Japan. But to Maryknollers, their men 
in the Orient are not heroes. They sim- 
ply are priests following, inevitably fol- 
lowing, Maryknoll tradition. . . . In spite 
of the risks their men take, Maryknoll 
has had only one martyr, Father Gerard 
Donovan, who was kidnaped from his 
Manchukuo mission by bandits and 
strangled to death.” 


The Durham (N.C.) Herald-Sun 


“Maryknollers, when they go into a 
new territory, do not behave like visit- 
ing lecturers. They settle down to the 
life of the people, share the people’s 
privations and disasters. Only such 
thoroughly prepared young men can 
hope to accomplish the Church’s desire, 
to create not merely a hemisphere link, 
but ‘a hemisphere rosary—in the hands 
of the youth of tomorrow.’ ” 


The San Diego Union 


“Row upon row, the newly ordained 
priests kneel in the candle-lit chapel at 
Maryknoll. Behind them, mothers, fa- 
thers, friends are also kneeling. . 
Now the stone-arched chapel echoes to 
the ‘departure song’. . . . Through the 
twilight a bell tolls clear and strong. 
. . . It is the farewell for at least ten 
years, perhaps for life, to men about to 
dare war and pestilence in the service of 


the Church and their God.” 


























We thank you 


ROM hundreds of Catholic schools 
over the country have come prac- 
tically all of our 789 Maryknoll priests, 
Brothers, and students. If you were to 
have an opportunity to ask each of the 
present, or aspirant, missioners how he 











































happened to come to Maryknoll, in 
nearly every case you would find that, 
years ago, at college, in high school, or 
even in grammar grades, he received 
his first inspiration and encouragement 
from a priest, Brother, or Sister. 

It inspires us of Maryknoll to witness 
the zeal which these loyal friends so 
effectively transmit to the young men 
who come under their charge. 

During a recent ordination at Mary- 
knoll, a parish priest from Boston saw 
the eighth young man he had directed 
to Maryknoll raised to the priesthood. 
Six more are now preparing for the mis- 
sions. All had come under that priest’s 
influence in parochial schools. 

Recently a Christian Brother wrote 
us from a school in the Middle West: 

“T have two boys in my class (third- 
year high school) whom I am encour- 
aging for Maryknoll. I have already 
told them much about your work and 
about the opportunities that lie ahead 
for them if they become missioners.” 

Each year, the president of Fordham 
University welcomes a Maryknoll priest 
to speak to his students. The latest talk 
was given not long ago. In introducing 
the speaker, one of the Jesuit Fathers 
made the following remark: 

“Recently I looked over some lists 
and found that practically every Jesuit 
school in the country has at least one 
representative at Maryknoll. We Jesuits 
are delighted at that. Fordham has 
many of its sons with Maryknoll, and 
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we want more to go, too. 


Father Robert I. Gannon, S.J., Pres- 
ident of Fordham University, has 
guided more than one student to 
Maryknoll and the fields afar 
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Lasting benefits 


HEY are on their way—eager, en- 
thusiastic, delighted at the privilege 
that is theirs. 

But for every new missioner that 
Maryknoll sends out, there comes an 
additional problem of support. We do 
not worry, because we know that, if 
God inspires men to give their lives, He 
will certainly inspire others to help 
them. 

Perhaps you would like to aid these 
priests in their work, but cannot see the 
way clear now. How about remember- 
ing them in your will? It is one of the 








best investments you can make: it is an 
investment of lasting benefit. 

If perchance you want it for your 
lawyer, our legal title is the “Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, 
Inc.” 

Since you cannot take your money 
with you, you may wish to leave it 
where it will do great good by helping 
these young Americans, who are accom- 
plishing a work for God and souls that 
you also would like to be about. He 
who comes to the aid of an apostle will 
receive an apostle’s reward. 

















Easter in Mexico 


ERE THEY COME—the travel- 

ers—for the mystical ceremonies 
of Holy Thursday at Chalma Cathedral. 
On this Jueves Santo these pilgrims, 
from far and near, select this venerated 
shrine in the remote pueblo of Chalma, 
as the first of the Seven Churches which 
Mexicans, rich and poor, visit during 
Holy Week. Why Seven Churches on 
Holy Thursday? 

“Quien sabe!” “Who knows!” But 
Seven Churches they are. The symbol- 
ism is forgotten, but the urgent thing 
is to worship without question, to have 
faith. 

At the Chalma Cathedral the spirit of 
devotion is something special, awe- 
inspiring, never to be forgotten. The 
Cathedral is famous throughout the 
Mexican Republic; multitudes come 
there to pray at the Shrine of the Patron 
Saint of all their sorrows. And the /n- 
ditos—as the Indians are affectionately 
called—are full of sorrows. Some of 
them come with crowns of sharpest 
thorns actually piercing their temples. 
Others come on their knees and bare- 
footed. And all come to bring in person 
the promises they have made to la Santa 
Madre de Dios during the entire year. 


Mexican Passion Play 


Easter, in Mexico, is not only Easter 
Sunday. It is la Pascua—something 
eternal, with no end or beginning. The 
forty days of Lent are observed from 
the heart, and the Passion of Christ is 
felt in the souls of the devout people. 

In Cholula, near Puebla, where 
there are three hundred and sixty-five 
churches—one for each saint of the 
year—and where there are more 
churches than houses, every one of the 
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by Marta Cristina CHAMBERS 


inhabitants is conscious of the minutest 
detail which accompanies the sacred 
ceremonies of Holy Week. The humblest 
Indito will enlighten you with the fact 
that on Viernes Santo the altars are 
“covered,” and will tell you why they 
are so draped on Holy Friday. He will 
tell you about it naturally, feeling with 
lively emotion the great, silent, eternal 
Truth. Silent as the stars. 

In recent years, there have been, as 
we all know, some changes in religious 
observances in Mexico, but nothing has 
been changed in the hearts of the /n- 
ditos. With a unique sense of humor, 
the natives of the country call these 
changes “interruptions,” and no one 
thinks about them, particularly in the 
pueblos. 

For many years, during Passion 
Week in Amecameca, a few miles from 
Mexico City, the Jnditos have climbed 
the sacred mountain, thousands of them 
each year, struggling on their knees to 
worship in a cave where, in a glass 
sarcophagus, rests the body of Fray 
Martin de Valencia, beloved by the In- 
dians. For one whole day, from the ris- 
ing of the sun to the hour of midnight, 
they re-enact the Passion Play in all its 
phases. At midnight the /ndito who rep- 
resents Jesus is taken from the cross, 
and every action betokens reverence. 

The day before Easter, in Mexico, 
there is a curious celebration, without 
which Mexico would not be Mexico. It 
is a semi-religious festival and it takes 
place all over the Republic. On this 
great day after Good Friday, all Mex- 
icans are free to get rid of their repres- 
sions, whether political or economic. It 
is the one day on which good Mejicanos 
can throw away their sorrows to the 
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four winds, by permission of 
Almighty God. 

For weeks before Holy Satur- 
day, the entire populace is busy 
making Judases—small and 
large Judases—for the rich, the 
poor, and even for the prisoners 
in jail. These Judases are made 
of very stiff and well-prepared 
cardboard, painted and decorat- 
ed to suit each particular figure 
or representation of the person 
to be hung and burned before 
all the world. On Holy Satur- 
day morning, at exactly ten 
o’clock—because at that hour 
they “uncover” the altars in the 
churches—these Judases are 
burned before all the world, in 
memory of that other Judas 
who betrayed his Friend and 
Lord. 

The Judases are stuffed with 
fireworks. They are also stuffed 
with many other things. Those 
which are hung in front of the 
shops are properly filled with 
merchandise, from shoes to hats. 
The populace stand below, wait- 
ing for the shoes, especially, to 
drop down and be rescued. Oth- 
er Judases are hung on ropes 
and suspended across the streets 
from one neighbor’s balcony to 
another. All are burned above 
the middle of the street. They 
are Judases of the ricos—the 
rich—and are usually life-size 
and, many times, they represent 
some general, a past president, 
or any other mortal against 
whom there might be some se- 
cret resentment. 

Allis done in half-fun and half- 
warning, which makes things as 
they should be in Mexico— 
pleasant and inconsistent—to be 
forgotten majiana, for the good 
of one’s well-being. In Mexico, 
manana is another day. 


The Shrine of Our Lady at Chalma 
is famous throughout Mexico 




















































“Pll give $10, if 9 others 
will give the same.” And 
that would buy it—one of 
those 3 horses needed for 
our missioners in Central 
America. 


Children ask for instruc- 
tion. “Send us all the Pic- 
torial Catechetical Series 


” 








you can afford to buy.” ,~Qq= 
writes Father Bonner from 
Bolivia. One set: $6.50. 


The missioner is God’s marine. Will you 
back him in his fight? $1 a day will sup- 
port him in action—laboring for souls. 


Did you ever wish you had a priest brother 
or son? Give $150 for the last year of a 


China Want Ads. 


Father Sweeney’s lepers are living from 
hand to mouth these days. And the hand 
that feeds them is yours—stretching across 
the seas. $5 a month is needed for each 
leper. 


One baptism is a greater event than the 
creation of the world. Support a native 
priest in Kaying, and baptize some soul 
through his hands. $15 a month; $150 a 
year. 


“Forbid them not. Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come to Me.” Adopt one of Mary- 
knoll’s 386 orphans in South China. $5 
a month; $60 a year. 


A Happy Easter will surely be yours, if 
by some sacrifice you have changed eternal 
death into eternal life for a soul. 

We can’t have all we want, if the war is 
to be won and souls are to be saved. Buy 








seminarian’s course to- 
ward ordination, and when 
he raises the Sacred Host 
at God’s altar, he will be 
in a certain measure your 
priest. A share in the good 
works of a missioner is of 
untold value. 


The heart of every church 
> is the altar. Many more 
altars are needed for 
Latin-American missions. 


$100 will provide one. 





“With a prayer for the safety of my 
nephew in the armed forces, I am enclos- 
ing $40 for the Stations of the Cross for 
some mission in Latin America, in honor 
of the souls in Purgatory.”—H. B. 


War Bonds for Uncle Sam and give them, 
stringless, for the salvation of souls. 


One hundred sturdy cents can keep a 
refugee in China alive for 6 days. 


Your hands feed the hungry, care ‘for 
the aged, baptize the dying, when you 
support, in Kaying, a native Sister .who 
is doing those things. $15 a month enables 
her to carry on—for you. 


No more “gas”? Then why not use the $15 
to support a native seminarian in Kong- 
moon for a month, and so give souls a ride 
to heaven? 


The all-out attempt to feed refugees in 
Kweilin resulted in an “all-out” bank ac- 
count! Maryknoll is but the channel 
through which you help the needy and so 
exercise the charity of Christ. Contribu- 
tions are radioed weekly. 
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Here Are a Few 































Itemized Needs 


South America 


Chapels $500. 
Altar (liturgical) 500. 
Altar (wooden) 100. 
L set vestments 25. 


Mass wine and hosts (1 yr.) 30. 


Rectory (Bolivia) 500. 
Sleeping bags (Peru) 12. 
Horse 100. 


Central America 


Mass kits 150. 
Monstrance 100. 
Ciborium 60. 
Candles (1 yr.) 20. 
Horse 100. 
Mosquito nets . 4 
China 
Altar cloths 5. 
Altar cards 10. 
Mass cruets 2. 


Charcoal and incense (1 yr.) 15. 
Candles (1 yr.) - 20. 
Chapels 500. 








“SALUDOS AMIGOS?’ 


n, 
[rn students are learning the same 


Spanish that centuries ago helped to bring 
Christianity to the Americas. . . . Eager, but all 
too few, Maryknoll priests go forth to rekindle 
the Faith in jungle villages that now have no 
priests. Will you help to increase their numbers? 


If interested, write for further information. 


Address: The Vocational Director, Maryknoll P. O., New York 























